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Reminiscences of a Centenarian 
By V. B. 


I was born in Endrupskov, Den- 
mark, on June 12, 1859. My parents 
wete Bunde Villadsen Skov and 
Bodil Kjaer Skov. My grandfather, 
Villads Bundesen, was born in 1784. 
My father, Bunde Villadsen, was 
born in 1825. 

When I was a child, the southern 
part of Denmark became annexed 
zo Germany, and all children had 
to be instructed in that language. 
Most of my education, therefore, 
was in German. 

We lived on a farm which was 
ituated on a bluff. Behind the 
house there was quite a steep drop, 
which leveled off until it reached 
ia river. Our meadow was on the 
other side. One day when I was 
about seven, I and a neighbor’s boy 
were playing by the river, and I went 
wading. I had reached a point well 
above my knees, when I became 
dizzy and fainted. There was quite 
a current in midstream where the 
water was deep, and I was carried 
about a mile downstream. When 


* Pastor Skov died on April 1, 1959, less 
than three months before his hundredth 
birthday. His account, the manuscript of 
which was signed by him, describes the 
Americanization of a Danish Lutheran im- 
migrant, 

This year would have been the seventieth 
anniversary of Pastor Skov’s ordination. 


NUMBER 2 


1959 


SkoVv * 


I came to, I found myself on the 
river bank just below the bridge 
which led across to our meadow land 
and where there was a bend in the 
river. Except for a wetting, I suf- 
fered no ill effects from my expe- 
rience. 

When I finished school, I passed 
an examination and became a teacher 
apprentice. I taught school in sev- 
eral places but was not able to ad- 
vance myself because a teacher, in 
order to obtain a good position, had 
to be able to sing and lead the sing- 
ing in church. I couldn’t sing a note. 

I left the teaching profession and 
tried merchandising, but my heart 
wasn’t in it. 

The matter of going to America 
was broached, and my uncle offered 
to help me with money for passage. 

The time soon arrived that I was 
to be called into the German army. 
This did not appeal to me, and one 
night I crossed the border into Den- 
matk and went to Esbjerg, where 
I boarded a ship for England. From 
there I got passage to New York. 
The ship was old, and somewhere 
off the coast of Nova Scotia lost its 
screw propeller. We drifted about 
for several days before help arrived, 
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and we were towed to a Canadian 
port, and from there sailed on an- 
other old ship to New York. This 
was in 1881. 

On board ship I had become ac- 
quainted with two men who were 
returning from a visit to Denmark. 
I had no destination in America and 
inquired of them if I might possibly 


find work in Perth Amboy, N. J., 


where they lived. When the ship 
docked, they offered to take me to 
their home until I could find some- 
thing to do. That is how I came to 
settle in Perth Amboy. 

My first job was on a farm near 
Metuchen, N. J. It was harvest time, 
and the work was very strenuous. 
Not being accustomed to such hard 
labor, I had to give it up. I then 
got a job digging the reservoir at 
Perth Amboy and afterwards dug 
trenches for water mains in Perth 
Amboy. My pay was $1.20 per 
day. When that job was finished, 
I worked in South Amboy, N. J., on 
the coal docks and later obtained 
work at a terra cotta plant in Perth 
Amboy. 

Our Savior’s Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., had already been established. 
There was a parochial school con- 
nected with it, and when a teacher 
vacancy occurred, I was offered the 
position. I had to decline because 
I was not very familiar with the 
English language. However, most 
of the instruction was in Danish. 
I did, however, agree to accept it if 
I might be permitted to attend col- 
lege for a year. To this they con- 


sented and also helped me with my 
tuition. 

I entered Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa, in 1882 and at the conclusion 
of the school year the president of: 
the college, Dr. Larsen, encouraged 
me to continue my studies and enter 
the ministry. The congregation in 
Perth Amboy released me from my 
promise to return to teach school, 
and I continued at Luther College 
for three more years. While at col- 
lege, I studied Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew in place of some other sub- 
jects which I had already had in 
Denmark. Later on I acquired a set 
of Luther’s writings in Latin of 
which I often made use during my 
ministry. I also had a set of Luther's 
writings in German. This set I gave 
to my grandson, Frederick Skov, 
when he graduated from Concordia 
Seminary a few years ago. 

After graduating from Luther 
College, I went to Madison, Wis., 
and attended the seminary there. 
The buildings burned after I had 
been there a year, and the seminary 
was transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

In 1889 Our Savior’s in Perth 
Amboy was in urgent need of a 
Danish pastor. Most of the Scandi- 
navian population in Perth Amboy 
was Danish. The minister they had 
was Norwegian. Another Danish 
church in the city had obtained a 
minister from Denmark, and many 
of the members of Our Savior’s 
were leaving to go to that church. 
Rev. C. S. Everson, who served the 
congregation, came from Brooklyn 
each Sunday to preach. He realized 
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the urgency of the situation and 
contacted the seminary in Minne- 
apolis. I was asked to take my final 
examination in February, although 
I was not to graduate until June, 


and in April 1889 (on April 9) 


I was ordained to the holy ministry 
by O. Juul, president of the Eastern 
District of the Norwegian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of America. 

On April 8, 1889, I married 
Kirstine Jensen. She was born in 
Denmark on Feb. 5, 1860. We were 
engaged to be married when I left 
for America. She came to America 
in 1882, at which time we were to be 
married but agreed to postpone the 
marriage until I had finished my 
education. 

We left for Perth Amboy, N. J., 
immediately after my ordination, 
and I was installed as pastor of Our 
Savior’s Danish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church on April 14, 1889. 

The letter of call sent to me at 
Minneapolis stipulated that I was to 
receive $480 annually, plus two spe- 
cial offerings, one at Christmas and 
the other at Easter, and also any fees 
that I might receive from ministerial 
rites. 

In 1896 the congregation outgrew 
its little frame church, and a brick 
church was erected at a cost of 
$6,000 plus donated labor of the 
members. The ground floor was 
used for a parochial school. The 
church sanctuary was on the second 
floor, 

In 1904 a new parsonage was built 
on the site of the old one which was 
moved to another location. During 
its construction we lived in an apart- 


V. B. Skov and his bride 


ment in Metuchen, about five miles 
from Perth Amboy. I commuted 
daily by means of a bicycle over 
rough dirt roads. There was a trolley 
car line between the two places, but 
money was not too plentiful; so in 
order to save expenses, I rode my 
bicycle. 

About the year 1910 I began 
preaching English at Sunday eve- 
ning services. The Sunday school 
gradually became entirely English. 
Most of the children spoke Danish 
at home, but that, too, became a 
thing of the past. 

A Sunday school was started also 
in the northwestern part of the city 
in order to gather children in that 
neighborhood who otherwise would 
not attend Sunday school. Later on 
a chapel was built, and Danish serv- 
ices were conducted Sunday after- 
noons. 
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A mission Sunday school was also 
started in Fords (about three miles 
from Perth Amboy) to take care of 
children there. The first sessions 


were held in the home of my brother, 


Nels Skov, and his wife. (Their 


Pastor V. B. Skov 


son is now pastor in San Fernando, 
Calif.) The congregation in Perth 
Amboy financed the building of 
a small chapel which was afterwards 
enlarged. This mission Sunday 
school formed the nucleus for what 
is now Our Redeemer Lutheran 
Church, Fords, N. J. 

Shortly after World War I 
started, I felt that the time had come 
to call a full-time English pastor. 
I had been conducting both Danish 
and English services Sunday morn- 
ings. The evening services had been 
discontinued. I ran into some trou- 
ble, but finally the congregation saw 


it my way and consented to call an 
associate pastor. I was disappointed 
in not having my son called to as- 
sist me. He had just been graduated 
from the seminary in St. Louis. 
However, the congregation thought 
it best to get a more experienced 
man. ; 

I continued to serve as the Danish 
pastor until 1926, when I retired. 
We had built a home in Fords in 
1924, and I am now living there 
with my two daughters, Signata an 
Bodil. 

‘When I came to Perth Amboy as 
pastor in 1889, there was only one 
other pastor of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Synod in this area. We at- 
tended conferences and other meet- 
ings of Missouri Synod pastors 
which were held in the Pilgerhaus 
in New York City. In this way 
I became very well acquainted with 
the Missouri Synod, and when my 
two sons were of high school age, 
I sent them to Concordia Collegiate 
Institute at Bronxville, N. Y. 

Our Savior’s Congregation severed 
its connection with the Norwegian 
Synod. I wanted the members to 
afhliate with the Missouri Synod but 
was unable to sway them. The na- 
tion was at war with Germany, and 
they absolutely refused to have any- 
thing to do with the “German” 
synod. I joined the English District 
of the Missouri Synod, but the con- 
gregation remained an independent 
congregation. It has since become 
a member of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 

Our family consisted of five chil- 
dren: Meta Signata, born May 17, 
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1891; Bodil Catharine, born Feb. 24, 
1894; Bunde Villadsen, born Oct. 


13, 1895; Valdemar Christian, born 


March 13, 1898; and Dagmar Kir- 
stine, born Nov. 15, 1900. 

My wife lived to be ninety-five 
years of age. She entered life eternal 
on Oct. 5, 1955. 

My son, Bunde Villadsen, became 
pastor of Bethany Lutheran Church, 
Elmhurst, N. Y. He departed this 
life on Dec. 14, 1955, at the age of 
sixty. 

My daughter Dagmar married 
and became Mrs. Irwin W. Grelck. 


Two grandsons, children of Bunde 


Theses 


Recently, a recipient of the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree had the oppor- 
tunity, through the university grant- 
ing the degree, to have microfilm 
copies made of his opus. Modestly 
he inquired whether the Institute 
would be interested in preserving a 
copy of this production. We hastened 
to assure him that we definitely were! 
The reason for this? 

We are interested in chronicling, 
preserving, and making available the 
activities, services and contributions 
of Lutherans in various areas of life. 
Theoretically, it may be possible to 
separate church history from secular 
history. In practice, however, it is 
extremely difficult. Evidence acquired 
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Villadsen, are pastors of the Mis- 
souti Synod. Frederick is pastor in 
Slater, Mo., and Richard in Foster, 
Nebr. 

God has been very good to me 
during my life, and I can say with 
the Psalmist: “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless 
His holy name. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits, 

_who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
who healeth all thy diseases, who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction, 
who crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies.” 


Wanted 


through secular activities of our 
people may shed considerable light 
in understanding the work of the 
church. On the other hand, the de- 
liberations of the church, its special 
emphases, and resolutions, may aid 
us in understanding the current Lu- 
theran environment. 

We encourage Ph. D. candidates 
to submit a copy of their thesis to the 
Institute. Pritzlaff Memorial Library 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
makes a similar request. Where only 
one additional copy is available for 
deposit, we can assure our readers 
that it will be preserved wherever it 
might be of greatest service. 


A.R.S. 


Correction. — The picture on p. 7 of the last issue was of Theo. Brohm, Jr., 


not of Theo. Brohm, Sr. Sorry. 
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New Members Since Last Printing (March 1, 1958) 
As of January 31, 1959 


New Active 


Rey. William C. Beckmann, Illinois 

Rev. Ottomar E. Bickel, Ohio 

Mr. Kendall A. Birr, New York 

Rev. Walter R. Bouman, Minnesota 

Rev. E. D. Brockupp, Michigan 

Rev. Orville A. Buntrock, Georgia 

Mr. Carl W. Buuck, Ohio 

Mr. Omar Clahn, Missouri 

Colorado District of the Lutheran Church, 
Colorado 

Mr. H. A. Dittmar, Missouri 

Rev. H. F. Eggers, Minnesota 

Mr. E. H. Eggersmann, Missouri 

Rev. Albert Gaal, Canada 

Rev. Karl Graesser, Rhode Island 

Mr. Arthur E. Hallerberg, Illinois 

_ Miss Hilda Hansen, Indiana 

Rev. Rudolf L. Hildebrandt, South Dakota 

Rev. J. V. Kimpel, Tennessee 

Dr. John W. Klotz, Illinois 

Rev. E. F. Klug, Illinois 

Miss Doris A. Knippa, Texas 

Dr, Harry J. Kreider, New York 

Dr. A. B. Lentz, Nebraska 

Miss Harriet Lieske, Minnesota 

Rev. E. G. Meseke, Missouri 

Rev. Larry G. Misner, Minnesota 

Rev. Ralph Moellering, Massachusetts 

Rev. John W. Montgomery, Ohio 

Mrs. Fred C. Morse, California 

Prof. Roland Mueller, Kansas 

Dr. Paul Peters, Wisconsin 

Rev. B. F. Prange, Illinois 

Mr. Herman C. Roehl, Missouri 

Mr. Charles Z. Roettger, Missouri 

Dr. Martin Scharlemann, Missouri 

Rev. David Schmiel, Nebraska 

Rey. Robert Schrank, Guatemala 

Mr. Adolf E. Schuricht, Texas 

Mrs. Melvin Stigga, Louisiana 

Mr. Ralph W. Stroebel, Michigan 

Rev. Howard A. Timmermann, Wisconsin 

Mr. Walter J. Venske, Virginia 

Walther Lutheran High School, Illinois 

Miss Marguerite Wampner, Indiana 

Mr. Kurt F. Wehle, Virginia 

Mr. Norman H. Wilbert, Wisconsin 

Mr. Norman W. Wulf, New York 


New Sustaining 


Prof. Martin H. Bertram, Indiana 
Rev. Gustav A. Biar, Tennessee 
Miss Elsa M. Birkner, Illinois 

Dr. Ralph I. Claassen, Illinois 
Miss Ruth Frantz, Missouri 

Mrs. Samuel Frantz, Missouri 


Dr. Edwin C. Galsterer, Michigan 


Mr. Samuel J. Harke, Ohio 

Rev. Samuel L. Hoard, New York 

Irene Pieper Koenig, M. D., New York 
Rev. John Kovac, Missouri 

Rev. Karl H. Lepper, Indiana 

Dr. Karl W. Linsemann, M. D., Michigan 
Mr. Edgar P. H. Meibohm, North Carolina 
Mrs. Flora Meyer, Colorado 

Chaplain Martin C. Poch, Washington 
Mr. Walter L. Rugland, Wisconsin 

Miss Marie Rupprecht, Missouri 

Mr. Ernest Ruswinkle, Michigan 

Prof. Philip von Rohr Sauer, Minnesota 
Rev. William Scar, Massachusetts 

Mr. S. Schuller, Ohio 

Mr. Max Senkel, Connecticut | 

Rey. Milton E. Stohs, Florida 

Mrs. Max Senkel, Connecticut 
Valparaiso University, Indiana 

Mr. R. W. Walther, Missouri 

Rev. Arthur M. Weber, New York 

Rev. H. Wittrock, Nebraska 


_ Dr. Carl M. Zorn, New Jersey 


New Patron 


Miss Marjorie Keller, Ohio 
Mr. Allan E. Knuth, Wisconsin 
Mr. Fred Kuhlmann, Missouri 


New Life 


Mrs. Theo. A. Buenger, Illinois 
Mr. Paul W. Kluge, Missouri 

Mr. Harry J. W. Niehaus, Indiana 
Mr. Arne Pettersen, New York 


New Student 


Mr. James P. Lauer, Massachusetts 


Active to Sustaining 


Mr. Arthur Franke, Missouri 
Mr. Alan B. Gueder, New Jersey 
Rey. E. E. Hellwege, Oregon 
Mr. A. A. Hingst, Texas 

Rev. H. R. Klann, New York 
Mr. Eric H. Kaeppel, Missouri 
Rev. William H. Lieske, Kansas 


‘Rev. Theo. Moeller, Texas 


Mr. C. H. Munsch, Missouri 

Mrs. Rudolph S. Ressmeyer, New York 
Mr. John E. Riemer, Ohio 

Mrs. Philippine Rohrman, Illinois 

Mrs. F. J. Schuermann, Missouri 

Mr. Alvin Welp, Missouri 

Rev. Louis Wickham, Texas 
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Carl Manthey-Zorn’s Theological Preparations 
for Service in God’s Kingdom 


By Dr. Hans Zorn * 


Carl now [after his spiritual cri- 
sis} wanted to study theology, and 
he bought a paper-bound copy of 
a commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews by Luenemann. He ad- 


dressed himself prayerfully to the . 


work, praying that the Lord would 
bless his efforts. The prayer was not 
perfunctory, but rather a timid ap- 
proach to the beloved Savior, asking 
Him to bless his theological efforts. 
His study of the commentary soon 
showed him that the author did not 
believe that the Bible was the Word 
of God. When he made sure that 
he had observed correctly, he indig- 
nantly threw the book to the wall, 
hard enough so that the book came 
apart. On his next visit he reported 
this to the pastor, who replied with 
a bitter smile: “You will hardly find 
one of today’s scribes who believes 
that the Bible is the Word of God. 
- Luenemann is one of the better ones, 
but they all think that the Bible has 
a divine and a human side, and they 
proceed to find faults with what they 
call the human side. Just you treat 
the Bible according to its own claim, 
and use the commentaries for what 
they can tell you about it in linguistic 
matters and the like. Retain what is 
good and reject what is bad.” So 


* Dr. Hans M. Zorn, the author of this 
series on his father’s life, died on March 22, 
1959, at the age of 85. He was born in 
Podakatlai, India, on December 26, 1873. 


Carl patched up his Luenemann, but 
he never regained his respect for 
Luenemann and the likes of him. 
On the pastor’s further advice he 
applied himself especially to Luther’s 
Small Catechism. He got copies also 


‘of the other Lutheran Confessions. 


First of all he studied the Augsburg 
Confession and its Apology. Next, 
as he learned from Luther’s Cate- 
chism, he said table prayers, silently 
at first. And the children in his 
tutorial care —oh, how he had 
wronged them! He told them how 
wrong he had been in stopping their 
prayers and their religious instruc- 
tion! Now on three mornings of 
the week he taught them stories from 
the New Testament, as simply as 
possible, and on the other three 
mornings he taught them Luther’s 
Small Catechism. These lessons in 
religion no longer were tedious; both 
he and the children took delight in 
them. Of course, each day’s lesson 
was begun with prayer. He also 
taught them table prayers. At first 
Phiti would recite them, and the 
others would listen, with proper at- 
tention. At their private evening 
meal they would pray. At the fam- 
ily meals, to begin with, the three 
children and their teacher would fold 
their hands and bow their heads in 
silent prayer. The lady of the house 
remarked sarcastically, in French: 
“Mr. Zorn has become pious.” Sir 
von H. replied: “Be still, Mama.” 
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Carl blushed. When they took their 
walk that day, Little Brother said: 
“Mr. Zorn, Mother laughs at us 


when we pray.” And Annele added: — 


“Ought Papa and Mama not pray?” 
Carl advised them to go to their 
parents that very evening and get 
their permission for prayers before 
and after every meal. They eagerly 
assented. The next morning at 
breakfast Papa stood behind his 
chair and said: “Phiti, pray!” And 
‘so it remained. Even when they had 
guests, the word was: “Phiti, pray!” 
Carl also began evening devotions 
with the children and the governess 
and the woman at the head of the 
household. They gathered about the 
piano and sang a hymn. Carl would 
read a Bible lesson; then they said 
the evening prayer and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Occasionally Sir von H. 
joined, but the Lady von H. stayed 
away. After weeks of this Sir von H. 
called for Carl and said: “Mr. Zorn, 
you are having evening devotions 
with the children. I do not object; 
but don’t you think this really is my 
business?” Upon Carl’s eager ac- 
ceptance he continued: “And don’t 
you think we ought also to have 
a brief devotion in the morning?” 
And so it was, and so it remained. 
The Lady von H. also came, and she 
obtained a fine prayer desk, which 
held a Bible, a hymnbook, a book 
of devotions. All the servants were 
called to these meetings. 

Once about midnight Carl went 
down to get a book from the large 
room, and he found Sir von H.. sit- 
ting before a large Bible and his face 
down on his folded hands on the 


Bible. Carl regretted that he dis- 
turbed him so unexpectedly; the 
nobleman appeared a bit embar- 
rassed; as they looked at each other, 
however, they understood. 

Now again Carl sought an oppor- 
tunity to make some extra money so 
he might continue his studies at the 
university. He heard about a paper 
that was to be written on “Faith in 
Christ According to the Writings of 
St. John.” This was a prize essay 
offered by the consistory of the Pa- 
latinate. He resolved to compete for 
the prize. He asked Sir von H. for 
a vacation of four weeks with free 
board at the house. He traveled to 
Rostock for books and then wrote 
this paper or booklet, and then sent 
it to Professor Luedemann, dean of 
the theological faculty at Kiel. The 
report said that this writing was 
very, even extraordinarily good, but 
added somewhat faultfindingly that 
it called Jesus Christ true God. Carl 
sent this to Speyer, and from here 
he promptly received a check for 
two hundred gulden, which he did 
not cash but laid aside, since his need 
of it was not immediate, although 
he lost it later. 

Carl became very weak and lean 
from overwork, but he wanted no 
one to think him a depressed pietist. 
He was jollier than ever in his life. 

Next, Carl went to the old pastor, 
whom he had learned to love so 
dearly, and said he would like to 
partake of Holy Communion. He 
was deeply astonished to hear that 
pastor say that under present cir- 
cumstances he could not accept him 
for Holy Communion. Not accept 
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him, when he wished to come to the 
Savior of sinners? The pastor asked 
him what he believed the Sacrament 
of the Atlar to be. When he had 
correctly answered that question, he 
was asked whether the church to 
which he belonged believed that. 
The pastor wanted him to see that, 
if he sincerely believed what he con- 
fessed, he could not be a member 
and eventually a preacher of a 
church which emphatically rejected 
many teachings of the Bible. Very 
kindly and intimately did the pastor 
speak. Was it not true that he must 
leave a church which so emphatically 
rejected the truths which mean so 
much to him? Could he receive Holy 
Communion as long as he marched 
under the banner of a church that 
preached and lived a false confession 
of faith? “But,” said Carl, “what 
will become of me if I leave my 
Landeskirche, the church of my 
country?” “Jesus knows,” said the 
pastor. Carl replied: “I will leave 
the church of my country.” “Wait 
a minute,” said the pastor, “let us 
talk the matter over carefully. Let 
us have supper. Then you will re- 
turn to your home and talk with 
your Savior in private. And then, 
if you remain in this resolve, come 
back to me.” 

Carl belonged to the United 
Church of the Bavarian Palatinate. 
That church was uniert, that is to 
say it united Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic doctrines, one doctrine and its 
opposite. In the Palatinate this situ- 
ation was patticularly pronounced. 
Here even rationalism was taught, 
and there was a great deal of in- 


difference. Luther’s Catechism was 
out for them. Carl saw clearly how 
untrue it was to belong there. 

~ Now we will center our attention 

on Carl’s eagerness to find money so 

he might continue his studies. God 

had not yet fulfilled Carl’s prayer 

based on Mark 10:29, 30, so it 

seemed. Now he got four different 

offers of help. This was early in 


1869. 1) Professor von Z. in Er- 


langen invited him to his home for 
students, free of charge. The pro- 
fessor would estimate that he was 
entertaining an angel. But Erlangen 
was a place Carl would avoid now. 
2) Then Pastor Brunn of Steeden 
invited him to come to his place 
and eventually go to America and 
become a preacher in the Missouri 
Synod. These things were strange 
to Carl; he did not know the Mis- 
souri Synod, and he answered nega- 
tively. 3) Then the owner of a fac- 
tory wrote, saying he had heard of 
Carl’s experiences, and he offered 
him any sum he asked for, which 
he might repay at any future time. 
Carl accepted that and received a 
check for a hundred thaler. There- 
upon he resigned his position with 
Sir von H., who was very agreeable, 
asking only that Carl would recom- 
mend a suitable substitute. 4) Fi- 
nally, there came a letter from the 
director of the Leipzig Mission, 
J. Hardeland. This man had in- 
quired about Carl from Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch, who had moved to Leip- 
zig. Thereupon he wrote Carl and 
invited him to come to Leipzig and 
live at the mission house during his 
studies, all free of charge. Rent, 
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board, clothing, and even a weekly 
allowance of spending money would 
be furnished. The director said: “In 
that time we will get acquainted, and 
if all is agreeable, you may go to 
India as a missionary.” “O Lord 
Jesus!” cried Carl and eagerly agreed 
to this. 

Before he had this last invitation, 
Carl had discussed with Pastor S. the 
problem of church connection for an 
active minister. Carl said he would 
join a Lutheran church. Pastor S. 
replied that Lutheran state churches 
were as bad as any, and he suggested 
"entering foreign mission work. That 
seemed to be a solution, and Carl 
said: “The Lord will provide.” The 
invitation to Leipzig seemed to fulfill 
that desire. 

Leipzig 

Carl now lived in the mission 
house for foreign missions. It was 
an entirely different life from any- 
thing he had so far experienced. But 
it was a life in Christian faith, and 
he learned to love it. It had two 
classes of students. There was a 
small younger group which still had 
to acquire the training given in a 
Gymnasium. The others were called 
candidates. They had certain priv- 
ileges in the house which the younger 
ones did not have. Carl got the for- 
mer director Graul’s study room as 
his own. A candidate who had to 
teach the younger group and help 
them toward graduation from the 
Gymnasium was called a collabo- 
rator. The name of the present one 
was Fritz Zucker, of whom we shall 
hear again. 

Carl was much spoken of in those 


days. His conversion was called an 
awakening. Ministers would refer to 
him in sermons. He came in touch 
with many theologians, professors, 
etc., who took an interest in him, 
but he avoided the kind of conver- 
sation these people mostly sought. 
Especially notable is his connection 
with the Christian fraternity called 
“Philadelphia.” This was a dis- 
tinctly Christian brotherhood, which 
did not engage in duels or anything 
plainly unchristian but was devoted 
to studying the Bible and the Lu- 
theran Confessions. Most of the in- 
mates of the missionhouse became 
“Philadelphians,” and of course they 
had their organization at the univer- 
sity. Carl also joined. The laws of 
the university required that any such 
organization have an adviser, a Bei- 
rat, whom the fraternity might select. 
At that time Professor Kahnis was 
the Beirat. He was a theologian, but 
as unbelieving as any. He did not 
accept the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. The “Philadelphia” met 
every week; it opened the meeting 
with the hymn “Lord Jesus Christ, 
to Us Attend.” Then they discussed 
doctrines, listened to lectures, had 
discussions, etc. Sometimes, if the 
body desired it, the adviser might 
speak or pray. One day they dis- 
cussed what the Bible taught about 
Sunday, and Carl strongly voiced his 
objection when a member said that 
Sunday was not ordained in place of 


the Old Testament Sabbath, but was 


a free human arrangement for the 
preaching and the hearing of the 
Word of God. It was then resolved ~ 
that at the next weekly meeting they 
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would have a discussion of this ques- 
tion, Carl defending his position and 
the man he had opposed taking the 
other side. In the week of his study 
Carl then came to see clearly that 
he had been wrong and the other 
man right. Then both men presented 
their arguments, and all were con- 
firmed in the truth. 
The chief official of the “Phila 
delphia” was called Senior, and when 
the present Senior was sent to India, 
Carl was elected to this office. In 
that position he once received a letter 
from former members now living in 
Erlangen. In this letter, addressed 
to the Leipzig organization, they 
pointed out the false teachings of 
Professor Kahnis, about which there 
was no question at all, and they de- 
manded that he be discharged as 
Beirat. Carl wondered what he was 
to do as Senior. Finally he resolved, 
before showing this letter to the 
“Philadelphia,” to go to Professor 
Kahnis himself and talk the matter 
over with him. Kahnis was serious 
and kind. He offered to write his 
resignation at once and give it to 
Carl. He replied: “According to 
university laws we must have an ad- 
viser. Whom shall we elect in your 
place? They are all alike.” This 
being the case, he begged Kahnis 
to keep the appointment. Kahnis 
agreed, and the “Philadelphia” 
agreed. Carl was then 23 years old. 
During the long vacation time of 
1869 he was home in Erlangen, visit- 
ing his mother. There he found some 
of the girls who took lessons from 
his mother, among whom was Carl’s 
future bride; but there was no ro- 


mance, and probably no thought of 
what the future might bring. Her 
name was Mariechen Hengstenberg. 
Her father was a Reformed pastor 
in Wetter a/d Ruhr in Westphalia. 
It was a very old family and kept 
careful note of its pedigree, which 
went back to the time of the Refor- 
mation and farther back into the 
days of the crusades. On Marie- 
chen’s mother’s side her great-grand- 


parents were the philosopher Fried- 


tich Heinrich Jacobi and his wife 
Betty, of whom Goethe wrote much. 
Carl invited these pensioner pupils 
of his mother to some evening in- 
structions in Christian doctrine. 

In Erlangen the Germanen kept 
urging Carl to return to their organi- 
zation, but the associations he now 
had forbade that. There were Chris- 
tian students in Erlangen who ear- 
nestly admonished their unbelieving 
professors. When one student was 
told to preach on Hebrews 4:14, 
“Let us hold fast our confession,” 
he said in the first part of his ser- 
mon: “Herr Professor, hold fast our 
confession!” In the second part he 
addressed his fellow students the 
same way. Fearlessly and unmistak- 
ably he admonished them to be true 
to Holy Writ. Many of these Chris- 
tian students adhered to the doctrine 
of the millennium, and there was 
much discussion about it among some 
of them. Carl made a trip to Neuen- 
dettelsau and got acquainted with 
Loehe, but was not much impressed. 

Back in Leipzig he continued, 
together with a few friends, to study 
the Lutheran Confessions. Occa- 
sionally they would call in help. 
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Thus once they could not arrive at 
a satisfactory understanding of the 
church and the office of the ministry. 
So they called in Director Harde- 
land, and he told them about an 
American teacher, C. F. W. Wal- 
ther, and advised them to get his 
book on Kirche und Amt. They did 
this and were impressed. They found 
Walther to be, as Hardeland said, 
a theologian of clear understanding, 
true confessionalism, and the char- 
acter of a lion. 

1870 was a very important year 
for Carl. He had to pass the many 
- examinations at the university. And 
all this intensively concentrated study 
was interrupted by the coming of 
a terrible war which called for much 
attention on the part of all German 
citizens, the Franco-Prussian War. 

There also developed a very ab- 
sorbing correspondence with Marie- 
chen Hengstenberg, for she now be- 
came a pronounced Lutheran. She 
was about six years younger than 
Carl. It will be recalled that Carl 
had begun a class for religious in- 
struction with these “pensioners” of 
his mother. He kept up this work 
and gave it surprisingly much time, 
both teacher and scholars doing much 
writing. He had told them that one 
of his sisters had joined the Lutheran 
Church and had resolved to take 
Holy Communion only at a Lu- 
theran altar. Now Mariechen wrote 
him and asked whether such a thing 
were the right thing also for her 
to do. Let us remember her Re- 
formed family connections. This 
correspondence was distinctly reli- 
gious. ‘They addressed each other 


by their first names, but always used 
the polite “Sie” and never the fa- 
miliar “Du.” Their letters contained 
no language of courtship. There 
was no courtship. But their mothers 
sensed what would easily develop, 
and they gave their warning. Marie- 
chen’s parents, seeing how Mariechen 
was inclined to stay away from the 
Communion table at home, angrily 
suspected that Carl was drawing 
their daughter away from them and 
might want to remove her entirely 
by taking her to far-off tropical 
India. When Carl heard of this, 
he stopped his letter-writing. His 
book contains especially one of his 
letters in instruction on the Lord’s 
Supper. It was a very long letter. 
It began with a hymn verse and 
Bible verses and gave detailed argu- 
mentation and a conscientious ap- 
peal. It contained detailed sugges- 
tions for devotional exercises for the 
class. They kept these letters through 
life. Carl eventually got a letter 
from Mariechen’s mother, a letter 
that gave convincing evidence of the 
noble mind of that lady. He replied 
very frankly and kept no secret from 
Mariechen’s parents. He confessed 
that he thought highly of Mariechen 
and loved her, but not at all im- 
properly, and that he did not think 
of wooing her without the consent 
of her parents, which he had not 
thought of securing before finishing 
his examinations. When Mariechen’s 
mother wrote again in a way that 
showed satisfaction, he at once de- 
clared that after his examinations 
were over he would come and seek 
their consent to his asking Mariechen 
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to join him for life. This happened, 
and he remained in their home for 
seven weeks. Then he had to return 
to Leipzig. 

Now there was to be the ordina- 
tion at the university in February 
1871. Most unexepectedly and as 
a very extraordinary act of kindness 
the theological faculty of Erlangen 
offered to take care of Carl’s ordi- 
nation. He accepted this offer and 
asked that they include his bosom 
friend Grubert. They did this, and 
‘the regulations included that Carl 
preach his ordination sermon Feb. 15 
and Grubert his Feb. 19, and that 
the ordination ceremonies for both 
be held Feb. 19. Carl’s bride had 
permission from her parents to come 
to Erlangen for the occasion. In his 
sermon Carl had this sentence, to 
which he had given much thought: 
“If anyone does not believe, teach, 
and confess that Jesus Christ by His 
vicarious satisfaction has reconciled 
‘us to His Father, to him the Bible 
is a book sealed with seven seals 
which he in no way understands 
though he otherwise be the most 
learned scholar of Scripture.” He 
purposely said this because one of 
the professors that was to ordain 
him, Prof. Dr. von Hofmann, de- 
nied this saving truth. This sermon 
and this sentence roused much dis- 
cussion, and the faculty declared to 
him that it was displeased. Various 
parties wanted a copy of the sermon, 
but did not receive it.. On Sunday, 
the 19th, came the time for the ordi- 
nation. The entire theological fac- 
ulty of the Erlangen University was 
assembled before the altar. Profes- 
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sors Thomasius, Schmid, and von 
Zezschwitz officiated. Professor Tho- 
masius did the ordaining. In prepar- 
‘ing the ordinands for this occasion 
Thomasius said to them: “You will 
be obligated to remain true to 
the Bible and the Confession of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Understand me correctly, I speak 
of the Confession in the singular. 
No one expects you to swear to each 


one of the confessions. Just to the 


confession in general, without any 
burden to your conscience.” Grubert 
replied: “Herr Professor, we know 
each one of the Confessions, and it 
is not burdensome to our conscience 
to swear allegiance to them all. 
Gladly, willingly, and of conviction 
we will do this. We wish to do it.” 
So now in the ceremony of ordina- 
tion Grubert kneeled down and was 
solemly asked whether on due con- 
sideration he was ready before God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ and in 
the hearing of this assembly to 
undertake this holy office and to ful- 
fill it according to the ability that 
God supplies. Promptly and loudly 
he said: “I am.” Then he was asked 
whether he recognized that the Word 
and will of God was truly and cotr- 
rectly expressed and declared in the 
Confessions of our church. Loudly 
he declared that he acknowledged 
the Ecumenical Symbols of the 
Church, the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession and its Apology, the 
Smalcald Articles, and the two 
Catechisms of Luther, and the For- 
mula of Concord as being the true 
and unadulterated confession and 


explanation of the Word of God, 
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that he confessed himself to them as 
to his own, and that he would faith- 
fully and diligenty perform his office 
in accordance with them. “May God 
strengthen me thereto by His Holy 
Spirit. Amen.” Then Carl kneeled 
down and did likewise. They both 
received the document of their ordi- 
nation, duly signed by the theologi- 
cal faculty. This was Feb. 19, 1871. 
Within a few months they were to 
be on the way to India. 

Carl had a sister, Elisabeth, who 
had been married in January of this 
_year to a young pastor named August 
- Wagner; his new parish was in 
Lichtenstein in southern, hilly Ba- 
varia. Sister Elisabeth insisted that 
Carl and his bride come to see them. 
So they came. The visit of necessity 
lasted longer than they had planned, 
because Wagner was ailing; in fact, 
he rapidly developed tuberculosis 
and died soon. Carl was to substi- 
tute for him. It was an unfor- 
gettable experience. The people 
of Lichtenstein and of Bischwind, 
a filial parish, were astonishingly 
God-fearing. Once as Carl and 
Mariechen entered a Wirtshaus, 
they found the family of the inn- 
keeper standing about the table for 
the table prayer. The whole com- 
munity insisted on strict rules of 
morality. When Carl preached and 
administered Holy Communion, he 
noticed that an old woman sat way 
back next to the door and was the 
very last to come to the Communion 
table. He found that in her youth, 
some fifty years ago, she had had 
an illegitimate child. He was in- 
censed over this harsh treatment 
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good behavior, but was told that this 
was custom, and without it there 
would be no stopping immorality. 

Near this church there lived a very 
old man and his almost equally old 
wife. He was district ranger, forest 
keeper. He had not been in church 
for over eighty years; he was a hard 
man to get along with and had a 
very bad reputation. He cursed the 
preachers and would have nothing 
to do with them. He kept fierce 
dogs. Regardless of warnings, Carl 
went to see him. The very remark- 
able thing is that this man, after 
much cursing and swearing, was 
converted, and his wife too. They 
had been married seventy-five years, 
had lived in the same house, but not 
together. Now they came to church 
together and received Holy Com- 
munion. 

During these days the war had 
come to an end, and peace was cele- 
brated with much rejoicing. Carl 
served the Lichtensteiners during this 
unforgettable time. Then he had to 
leave; other help had to be found. — 
Brother-in-law Wagner died soon. 
There had been only two weeks of 
undisturbed health in this short mar- 
ried life. “an 

There remained the last religious 
ceremony for Grubert and Carl, who 
were to be commissioned for their 
work in India. Professor Dr. Lut- 
hardt was appointed to be the off- 
ciating man. Both Carl and Grubert 
thought very ill of Luthardt because 
of his doctrinal position. So they 
went to Director Dr. Hardeland and 
begged him to do the commissioning 
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and to say to Luthardt and others 
_ that this was the personal wish of 
Grubert and Zorn. He did it, and 
in a great ceremony in which so 
many of the prominent men partici- 
pated they were commissioned by the 
“Collegium of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Mission at Leipzig.” J. Har- 
deland, Director, June 2, 1871. 
There were some very last good- 
bys. Carl had been in Wetter again. 
Now he must by all means have 
some time with his beloved mother. 
It was a good-by with the thought 
that it was not likely they would ever 
see each other again. India so far 


away! That mother quite evidently 
was an outstanding character and of 
great ability. 

The present writer of this memoir 
was in Erlangen in February 1931, 
and on the Neustedter Friedhof he 
found a tombstone marking two 
graves. One side had the inscription: 
Hier ruht in Gott Lina Zorn, 
Pastors Wittwe, geboren 30. Maerz 
1813 zu Sonderburg, gestorben 


16. Juni 1887 zu Erlangen. The 


other grave held the body of Elisa- 
beth Wagner, who had.lived in Lich- 
tenstein. The tombstone was pro- 


vided by the son, Carl M. Zorn. 


Some Notes on Dr. Walther as an Organist 
By F. R. WEBBER 


Biographers of Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther say that he was greatly 
interested, as a young man, in the 
organ, and anxious to become a 
church organist. He studied the 
organ with this in view. His father, 
however, led him to study theology. 

In his church in _ St. Louis, 
Dr. Walther had a Pfeffer organ of 
34 stops, said at the time it was built, 
1865, to be the largest and finest in 
St. Louis. Dr. Walther never lost 
interest in the organ and, despite 
his many duties, found time to go 
over to the church and play. 

The late Dr. Edmund Seuel de- 
clared that during his student days 
at St. Louis a group of young people 
was gathered in a home of one of 
their number. Mr. Seuel was at the 
piano, playing the popular music of 
those days, when warning was given 


that Dr. Walther was coming. At 


once Mr. Seuel began to play a 
rather ribald popular song in very 
slow, measured chorale style. 

When Dr. Walther entered the 
room, he was beaming with pleasure. 
“As I came down the street, in many 
homes I heard the young people sing- 
ing and playing the foolish, worth- 
less popular music of today. I come 
to the home of one of our families, 
and what do I hear? Not the trashy 
American music, but one of our 
grand old Lutheran chorales, played 
and sung by our own young people. 
It proves what I have always said, 
that good training in the congrega- 
tion and the parochial school gives 
our young people a taste for the 
best music; whereas the sect people, 
not having the blessings of pure 
doctrine in church and school, prefer 
the rubbish that nowadays passes for 
music.” 
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-A Memorial Entrance 


The Emil Frei Associates of Saint 
Louis prepared a sketch of the pro- 
posed memorial window above the 
~ entrance to the Concordia Historical 
Institute building. At the time of the 
construction of the building in 1952 
a memorial window was included in 
the plans, but because of financial 
limitations could not be executed. 

We appeal to those of our read- 
ers contemplating a memorial of 
a loved one to give serious considera- 
tion to the completion of this project. 
- With its simplicity of design, 

color, and execution, the memorial 
entrance is to signify the continuity 
and ongoing nature of the Christian 
Church. The point of departure is 
symbolized by the winged ox, the 
symbol of St. Luke, the first chroni- 
cler of Christian history. The figure 
of the ox is superimposed upon 
a huge “C,” the first letter of “Con- 
cordia,” the universally accepted 
name of so many institutions and 
organizations of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 

Flowing forth from the apostolic 
church, founded upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, 
with Jesus Christ Himself as the 
Cornerstone, generation after gen- 
eration and wave after wave of the 
faithful, in an ever-expanding flux, 
are symbolized by the path which 
begins with a narrow point and con- 
tinues into the present age. 

To document the fact that the 
Institute is the depository and ar- 
chives of the Missouri Synod and 
deals with the subject of Lutheran- 


ism in America, the seal of the Mis- 
souri Synod is superimposed upon 
the main stream of the church. 
Directly behind the synodical seal 
appears a large representation of the 
fasces, symbolizing the bond of our 
synodical union in which there is 
strength. These fasces also appear 


“in the center of the Institute seal. 


As the memory or depository of 
the record of Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica, stands the Concordia Historical 
Institute. This fact is underscored 
by the seal directly above the door. 
The Institute’s seal was designed in 
1927 by Mr. L. W. B. Taenzer, the 
designer of most of the St. Louis 
seminary symbolism. The sailing 
ship symbolizes the transoceanic ori- 
gin of Synod, and the Perry County 
log cabin symbolizes the fortitude 
and vision of the Lutheran pioneers. 
This seal also contains the Luther 
coat of arms to indicate the human 
instrument God used to restore the 
pure Gospel to men. Along the out- 
side band of the seal appear the 
words “Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute, St. Louis, Missouri.” 

This memorial window would in- 
deed serve as a fitting memorial to 
a loved one. Readily seen from the 
seminary drive, the symbolism would 
proclaim to all entering the campus 
of the seminary the central fact of 
the Christian Gospel and designate 
the building as the Lutheran treasure 
house of history. We would be de- 
lighted to enter upon correspondence 
with anyone interested in the sym- 
bolism itself, or in the project. 


A.R.S. 
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Suggestions for Older Congregational Records 


From time to time congregations 
ask about the proper preservation 
of their invaluable records. What 
should be done with these fragile, 
rapidly deteriorating, brittle, and 
irreplaceable papers? 

Naturally, the most logical place 
for these materials is in the synodical 
depository, the Concordia Historical 
Institute. We say this not only be- 
cause of our deep concern for the 
continued preservation of these ma- 
terials, but also because of the physi- 
cal precautions which can be taken 
in our air-conditioned, humidity- 
controlled stack room. Sometimes 
a congregation accords the worst 
possible treatment to these ancient 
materials, such as “shunting” them 
around from file cabinet to floor, to 
open shelf, to a musty and dusty 
closet. No better “resting place” 
could be found than in our archives. 
Frequently the early congregational 
secretaries or archivists took greater 
pains in leaving proper records to 
posterity. These are invaluable re- 
sources! 


Before such minutes and other 
records can be transferred to us, the 
voters of the congregation must ap- 
prove the transfer. We can receive 
them with joy only when the exact 
resolution of the voters is attached 
to the minutes, together with the 
pastor’s chairman’s, and secretary’s 
signatures. 

It is also possible to transfer such 
materials on a “permanent loan” 


basis. Nevertheless, the ideal situa- 
tion calls for an outright transfer so 
that the Institute would have clear 
possession of the materials. Even 
under such a direct transfer, the 
congregation which created the rec- 
ords still has access to them. Under 
no condition should the original rec- 
ords ever be entrusted to the mails. 
A personal courier serves best. 


Should there be any reluctance to 
an outright transfer of the original 
materials, why not consider micro- 
filming these records? If microfilm- 
ing facilities are available locally, it 
probably is to the advantage of the 
congregation to have it done there. 
Copy should be specified on 35 mm., 
and at least two positives, together 
with the original negative, ought to 
be prepared. Should this be the only 
solution, we urge that both the posi- 
tive and negative copies be filed in 
our stack room. The average con- 
gregation undoubtedly could have 
the essential materials microfilmed in 
this form at approximately $100. 


Where a “permanent loan” basis 
is decided upon, the congregation has 
the full responsibility for mainten- 
ance of the records. This is particu- 
larly true where rebinding or rehabil- 
itation in some form or other is 
necessary. Together with such a de- 
posit we urge that the congregation 
or organization using our staff and 
facilities also commit itself to a pa- 
tron ($25.00 per year) or an organ- 
izational ($50.00 per year) member- 
ship. A.R.S. 
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College Rules in the Early 1900's 


By GEORGE J. BETO 


Recently we acquired sets of regu- 
lations governing student life (Haus- 
ordnung) for two of our synodical 
institutions, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Concordia, Mo. Milwaukee regu- 
lations date back to 1908, while 
those of St. Paul’s College bear the 


date of the 1912—1913 school year. _ 


A reading of these regulations 
evokes memories of a stricter and 
more Spartan age than that in which 
we presently live. For those who are 
active in synodical college adminis- 
tration, they indicate an evolution in 
student discipline through the years. 

The approach to discipline today 
is undoubtedly more evangelical and 
relaxed than it was a generation ago. 
Whether the end product of the two 
systems is basically different one 
from the other is a debatable ques- 
tion. 

Since the regulations were origi- 
nally written in German, an English 
translation will be of interest to 
those living in a more effete age. 


House Rules of Concordia College 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1 


By his acceptance into this insti- 
tution every young man obligates 
himself to submit willingly to all 
present and future rules and regula- 
tions as long as they are not con- 


traty to God’s Word. 


2 
During his stay at this institution 
every student must regard his as- 


signed course of study as his prime 
concern. He is, therefore, forbidden 
to fritter away those hours set aside 
for work and without express per- 
mission to absent himself from the 
class period. 
3 

A student may not miss the morn- 
ing and evening devotions and the 
public Sunday services (of which 
Christenlehre is an integral part) 
unless the circumstances are most 
pressing and he has the special per- 
mission of the Director. 


4 


Every young man must be respect- 
ful to his instructors, live in peace 
with his fellow students, and above 
all be courteous and friendly toward 
everyone. 

) 


Every young man is enjoined to 
observe the highest type of cleanli- 
ness and order. 

6 


Full payment will be required for 
damage done to the property of the 
institution or that of another student. 


7 


All shouting, whistling, horseplay, 
and fighting are forbidden in the 
buildings of the institution. All 
loud talking is forbidden in the dor- 
mitory study rooms during study 
periods and in the bedrooms after 
9 P.M. 
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8 


The throwing or pouring of any 
item (bread or spoiled food) out of 
windows or doors is strictly for- 
bidden. 

9 


Weapons may not be brought into 
the institution, nor may books or 
periodicals be brought without 
special permission. , 


10 


Without special permission stu- 
dents may not indulge in buying, sell- 
ing, or trading among themselves. 
Nor is any student permitted to bor- 
row money or to create debts with 
tradespeople. 

11 


Open bathing is strictly forbidden. 
12 


Visits to the school hospital must 
be made according to established 
tules. The use of tobacco in the 
hospital rooms is forbidden. 


13 


Those students who are 18 years 
old and have written permission from 
their parents may smoke. Smoking 
is restricted to the dormitory living 
rooms and the open air during free 
hours. No smoking is permitted in 
the classroom building or in the bed- 
rooms. The chewing of tobacco is 
without exception forbidden. 


14 


Except upon Saturdays after sing- 
ing practice and on Sundays, no stu- 
dent may go to town. On Saturday 


all students must return to the in- 
stitution by the time of the evening 
meal. On Sunday the three lower 
classes must return for the supper 
hour; the high school seniors must 
return at 9 P. M.; and the two upper 
classes at 10 P. M. 
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All students must be punctual in 
attendance at meals. Only with 
special permission may the hours set 
for meals be changed. Suggestions 
and complaints regarding the meals 
should be addressed to the Director 


and not to the steward. 


16 


All students are strictly forbidden 
to visit taverns and theaters. Card 
playing is also forbidden. 


House Rules, Concordia, Mo. 


The rules obtaining at Concordia, 
Mo., during the 1912—1913 school 
year bear a similarity to those en- 
forced at Milwaukee four years 
earlier. If anything, they are more 
strict. 

Rules 
The students must 


1. be in their places punctually, 
be clean and orderly, and satis- 
factorily perform all their as- 
signed tasks at the stipulated 
time. 

2. never be loud in the buildings 
and rude or wild (roh und 


wild) outside of the same. 


3. miss a church service or class 
only in the case of the most 
extreme emergency. 


10. 


We 


. not 
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. only in an emergency leave a 


classroom during instruction, 
the study room during a study 
period, and the dining hall 
before the prayer of thanks 
has been offered. 


. not willfully destroy or deface 


property. 


. not buy books or order peri- 


odicals without previously se- 
curing permission. 


. not chew tobacco and without 


permission smoke. Those who 
have premission may smoke in 
the dormitory Wednesday 
afternoons from two until six 
and Saturday from 10 A. M. 
until Sunday night. On school 
days no smoking is permitted 
during the entire morning and 
during the afternoon from 
i: 1>.to.4:00. 


have guns or other 
weapons in their possession. 


. not incur debts nor lend, and 


without permission must not 
sell or trade. 

not attend dances or theatrical 
presentations, visit taverns or 
public eating and drinking 


places, nor frequent  tes- 
taurants. 
not associate with those who 


are ungodly, hostile to the 
church, or who have left the 
church. All students are also 
forbidden to have relation- 
ships with girls other than 
those in the open association 
of the family. 
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12. not leave the grounds of the 
institution without permission — 
except on Wednesday after- — 

~ noon from 2:30 to 3:30 and 
on Saturday and on Sunday. 
Students in the two college 
classes have the privilege of 
visiting the business houses of 


the town 


from four to six 


every afternoon. 


13: 


not change 


their assigned 


places in the classroom, dor- 
mitory, or dining hall without 
permission. 


1a: 


not hold a student body meet- 


ing without the Director’s per- 


mission. 


L>. 


must furnish an excuse for 


any violations of the rules. 


The Concordia regulations also 


list the daily schedule: 
Morning 
phy by eeneee Rising hour 


4 o'clock __. 
6 o'clock _. 
7 o'clock __. 
9 o'clock __. 
10 o'clock _.. 


Breakfast 

Study period 
Cleaning of room 
Morning devotion 
Instruction 

Recess 


Instruction 


— Noon meal 


Study period 
Instruction 
Recess 

Supper 

Study period 
Evening devotion 


Close of the day 


b4 
Why 


Our Lutheran roots in countless 
families go back three, four, and 
more generations in America. Many 
of these families have generation 
after generation preserved a good 
portion of family heirlooms and 
keepsakes. This was quite possible 
in a day when the old homestead, 
with its huge attic, served so well 
as a family depository. Gradually, 
however, these old homes are sold, 
and its treasures frequently are de- 
stroyed. Perhaps an antique collector 
becomes aware of them and offers 
tempting prices. 

On other occasions such treasures 
from pioneer days are turned over 
to state historical societies. At least 
they are being preserved for the 
future! 

Why is it that few of these mu- 
seum pieces are turned over to the 
church museum, the Concordia His- 
torical Institute? Other national Lu- 
theran groups in America have been 
quite successful in attracting pieces 
of Lutheran worship, as altar furn- 
ishings, church-related equipment, 
pioneer household utensils, home- 
made farmer and laborer’s tools. 
What has become of the German Lu- 
theran pioneers’ equipment, tools and 
artifacts? The same applies also to 
the materials used by the professional 
person. Every once in a while we see 
the fact recorded that such items 
have been turned over to a secular 
museum. Ought not more of them 
be made available to our synodical 
museum? In addition, aren’t there 
certain museum pieces which ought 
to be preserved for the church rather 
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Is It? 


than sold to the local antique sales- 
man? 

The Institute is deeply concerned 
in translating the church and home 
life of the previous generations of 
church members in such a fashion 
that it can be understood by the 
present in order to understand the 
future. Museum displays, rotating 
four or five times per year, can do 
much to make the life of the past 
visually intelligible for the present. 

If your family has items which 
might well be termed “museum 
pieces,” please contact the Institute 
for possible tranferral. A.R.S. 

of Seve 

Can you beat a fire? Perhaps not. 
Recently we were on the historical 
trail for resources and manuscripts 
important to a study of our Synod’s 
development towards the end of the 
19th century. We thought we had 
discovered a promising lead when we 
received the following answer: 


“You inquired whether additional 
materials are extant. After my 
father’s death in 1924, before we 
moved from , I selected 
many interesting papers, letters, 
notebooks, and so forth, from my 
father’s study, and placed them in 
a wooden box, but after some years 
they were destroyed by fire. I am 
very sorry to inform you.” 


What precautions are you taking 
to safeguard valuable church rec- 
ords, family papers, and other ma- 
terials from devastating loss by fire? 
Are there perhaps items in your pos- 
session which would be more prop- 
etly filed in Synod’s historical de- 
pository? ASR.S: 
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Washington’s First Trinity 


By DAVID FRANKE 


- With proper ceremonies, First 
Trinity Lutheran Congregation of 


Washington, D.C., held final serv- 


ices in its century-old church edifice 
on Sept. 14, 1958. The historic 
church is being replaced by a larger, 
contemporary structure on the same 
site. Rev. Herbert Roepe is the pres- 
ent pastor of First Trinity. 

The history of the congregation is 
the history of confessional Lutheran- 
ism in the nation’s capital. In 1847 
the only German-language church in 


the city was Concordia German 
Evangelical Church, which followed 
the pattern of the state church of 
Germany, where Lutheran and Re- 
formed confessions had been united 
by edict. Conservative members, 
wishing to preserve the preaching of 
the Gospel and the administration of 


‘the sacraments according to pure 


Lutheran doctrine and Biblical in- 
stitution, met in private homes. On 
Nov. 2, 1851, they formally organ- 
ized Trinity German Evangelical 


Trinity Lutheran Church, 4th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C., 1940 
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gregation of the 
US ALG. “and 
called Wilhelm 


Nordmann as 


pastor. 

The site at 
Fourth and E, 
N. W., was pur- 


Wm. Nordmann 


chased in 1852 
for 25 cents a square foot. The total 
cost was $1,062.60. George Willner, 
a charter member, owned two lots 
adjoining the church site on E Street 
and offered to erect temporary build- 
ings for a chapel, parsonage, and 
school, if the congregation would 
rent these structures for five years at 
$200 a year. His offer was gladly 
accepted. 

Erection of the permanent build- 
ing began in the spring of 1857, and 
it was formally dedicated on the 
24th Sunday after Trinity, Nov. 22, 
1857. Of simple Byzantine style, 
this structure remained basically the 
same until its demolishment in 1958. 
A steeple and interior improvements 
were provided in 1867, and in 1887 
the building was enlarged. A new 
pipe organ was dedicated in 1895 
and served through the years until 
1958. Church bells for the tower 
and art-glass windows were added 
in 1898, and in 1921 a beautiful 
painting of “Christ in Gethsemane” 
was included in the beautification of 
the interior. 

A vivid account is given of the 
congregation and of the city of 
Washington, in the Memoirs of its 
second pastor, Rev. Ernst Moritz 
Buerger. At the age of 33 Buerger 


Lutheran Con-— 
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had come to America with the group 
of Saxon immigrants which included 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther. In 1858 he 
accepted the call of Trinity Congre- 
gation and served eleven years, a 
period which saw the tragic war be- 
tween the Union and the Confed- 
eracy. 
His first impression of the capital 
was most discouraging. “It soon be- 
came apparent to me that Mammon 
service, pride, and voluptuousness 
prevailed in high degree,” he writes. 
“In the course of the Civil War the 
city became the center of terrible im- 
morality, and since during this time 
much money was made in business, 
the service of Mammon became 
much greater. Small wonder that 
my congregation, too, became con- 
taminated and poisoned therewith” 
—a reference chiefly to usury, which 
he relentlessly opposed. Other con- 
troversies, concerning compulsory 
parochial school attendance (which 
he opposed because of the poor 
teacher) and private announcement 
before Holy Communion, occurred 
during his ministry. Nevertheless, 
the congregation prospered during 
this period, and he writes that “the 
congregation dealt with me in much 
love, and frequently rich gifts were 
bestowed upon me.” 
The congregation was given prom- 
inent mention also in a book au- 
thored in 1857 by Lorenzo D. John- 
son, in which he listed the churches 
and pastors of Washington, D.C. 
Four Lutheran churches (including 
the unierte Concordia Church) were 
listed, and Trinity was described as 
located “opposite the jail,” with 
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services at 10:30 A.M. and 3:30 
P.M. Johnson seemed especially im- 
pressed with the church ceremonies 
of Trinity Congregation, “such as 
having a high altar, surmounted with 


the crucifix, and with tapers which 


they burn on certain occasions, the 
use of the wafer at the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, a belief in consub- 
stantiation, or the mysterious pres- 
ence of the body and blood of 
Christ, together with the peculiar 
vestments of their clergy, etc.” 
“These usages,” the author felt, 
“together with their decided op- 
position to Sunday school and all re- 
formatory societies and institutions, 
give them as much distinctness from 
the Reformed or progressive churches 
of the city as if they made no claim 
to being Protestants. . . .” Appar- 
ently schooled in Reformed theology, 
Johnson expressed his disappoint- 
ment that “the Lutherans cannot be 


drawn to go beyond what Luther 
saw; whatever part of His will our 
good God has revealed to Calvin, 
they will rather die than embrace 
itascat 

oe Neverdeless the early Lutherans 
apparently made a favorable. im- 
pression upon their visitor. For 
“whatever may be their religious 
creed,” Johnson concluded, “who 


can doubt the good moral effect to 


these ‘strangers and foreigners,’ as 
they come to this country, on the re- 
turn of the day of rest, to unite in 
the worship of God as they were 
wont to do in the fatherland. . . 

How much better is this for them 
and their children than to do like too 
many, on coming to this land of 
teligious freedom, [who] use that 
freedom to abandon all religious ob- 
observances and with it the Sabbath 


and the fear of God.” 


NOTICE 


Recently the Board of Governors 
of the Institute was constrained to 
increase the cost of back issues of 
the Quarterty from 75 cents to 
$1.00. Our supplies of back issues 
are rapidly being exhausted. Active 
membership in the Concordia His- 
torical Institute remains at $3.00 
per year. 

In increasing numbers, libraries 
and research institutions have been 
attempting to build complete sets of 
the QUARTERLY, now in its 32d vol- 
ume. Many secondhand book deal- 
ers have been attempting to build 
complete sets in order to offer them 
to their clientele. In a few cases this 


has been possible, even though com- 
plete sets are no longer available 
through our office. And the sale 
price for such a complete unbound 
set? — $120, and the bound set, 
$150. 

The obvious point is the fact that 
each issue of the QuarTERLY will be 
just as valuable in the year 2009 or 
2059 as it is today. 

Should you have any back issues 
no longer needed by you and your 
family, why not turn them over to us 
as a contribution to the work? There 
are about a dozen issues which we 
are particularly anxious to obtain. 


ALR. Ss: 
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~Some Proposals of Marriage in the Buenger Family 


By Tueo. A. BuENnceEr 1 


I - 


More than two hundred years ago, 
Andreas Christoph Buenger, a young 
instructor in Halle, Germany, made 
the following entry in his diary: 

On the 22d of January, 1746, 
between 1 and 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, I received a letter from my 
dear mother, in which she informed 
me of the death of her aged brother 
and at the same time indicated her 
desire to be with me, her child, in 
her old age. This affected and 
moved me so much that my heart 
overflowed with grief. I then pro- 
ceeded to pick a Bible verse from 
the “Schatzkaestlein” (Little Treas- 
ure Chest, a popular book of de- 
votions) , and at No. 332 I hit upon 
the words: “I will do it.” 


Our young teacher is here indulg- 
ing in a bit of superstitious practice 
then quite common. It was believed 
that if you opened the Bible or some 
other religious book at random and 
pointed to some spot on the open 
page without looking where you 
pointed, the passage so selected 
would indicate what would happen 
to you, or at least would give you 
good advice in any difficulty you 
might be facing. The quotation 
“I will do it,” which came up for 
Andreas Christoph Buenger, was 
certainly most applicable to his situa- 
tion, and he felt that God had 


1 The original of the three letters given 
here are in the possession of Mr. Gustav Streit 
of Bremen, Germany. The diary and the 
biography of Andreas Christian Buenger were 
the property of the late Theo. A. Buenger, 
of Wilmette, Ill., who also supplied the trans- 
lations and the explanatory notes. 


thereby revealed His will to him in 
a special way. 
However, it was not until about 


one and a half years later, when he 


became pastor at Friesau, that his 
finances permitted him to ask his 
mother to come and stay with him; 
she did come and remained in his 
home for the rest of her life. 

Soon after Andreas Christoph 
Buenger became pastor at Friesau, 
he decided it was time he took a wife. 
What happened then is told us by 
his youngest son, Nathanael Christ- 
lieb, in the biography of his father 
(pa2l)s 


The marriage of my father, 
which he had concluded as early as 
1748 (July 4) with my revered 
mother, at the time Miss Nolten, 
oldest daughter of Pastor Nolten in 
Hohenseeden in the Magdeburg 
territory, called forth the liveliest 
joy to my sainted father even in his 
advanced old age, because the 
method pursued, as he often said, 
was most unusual, not to be recom- 
mended to others —and still most 
successful. For the young lady was 
suggested to him by his mother. 
He had last seen her and spoken to 
her when she was nine years old, 
a child of excellent character, and 
then not again until he went to 
bring her home as his bride. Con- 
vinced merely that she had received 
a truly Christian education in her 
parents’ home (for he was well ac- 

- quainted with her upright father), 
he proposed marriage in writing 
and when he was accepted, the day 
was set for the wedding. 


Even if Andreas Christoph had 
not expressly acknowledged his moth- 
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et’s help in his courtship, a bit of 
maternal matchmaking — on both 
sides — might have been suspected, 
for the two mothers-in-law had been 
sisters-in-law; the bride’s mother had 
been the third wife of Andreas 
Christoph’s uncle, Pastor Johann 
Jacob Buenger of Hohenseeden; 
after his death she had married his 
successor in the pastorate at that 
place, Johann Georg Nolten; the 
bride was a child of this second mar- 
riage. 

Andreas Christoph Buenger’s let- 
ter of proposal has unfortunately not 
been preserved, but the reply of his 
fiancée has. If we remember that 
she had not seen her betrothed since 
twelve years before, when she was 
nine years old and he was twenty- 
one, we can understand why her let- 
ter speaks of uncertainty, grief, and 
tears, rather than of joy and happi- 
ness. She writes: 


To Monsieur 
Monsieur A. C. Buenger 


Minister of the Word of God 
my dear betrothed 
at Frisau. ? 


In the Lord Jesus 


Dear Sir and dearly beloved » 
Betrothed: 


I am addressing you by this 
term in all modesty and with trem- 
bling pen, since the loving hand of 

God above us has brought it about 
that you have chosen me to be your 
fiancée. I must confess that at first 
this important matter brought no 
little grief to my heart’and cost me 
many tears before I could attain to 


2 This address on the outside of the let- 
ter is written in French; at the time everybody 
who claimed any education whatever had to 
know at least a few words of that language. 


cheerful readiness before God and 
to certainty, until under continuing 
prayer He guided my heart and 
graciously gave me assurance in this 
serious matter. Therefore though 
absent in person, yet standing before 
the countenance of the omnipresent 
God and His elect angels, and with 
the consent of my dear parents, 
I humbly submit herein to the will 
or Godin. © 


I thank you kindly for your 


_ pleasing gift, particularly for the 


beautiful representation of St. An- 
dreas with the cross. God grant that 
I truly learn to know and apprehend 
Jesus Christ the Crucified. In re- 
turn, to indicate my gratefulness 
and pure upright love toward you, 
I am sending you an ornament, 
which once upon a time my mama 
gave to her first husband, Pastor 
Buenger, as a wedding gift; I give 
it again most kindly to you, my dear 
betrothed, you who have the same 
name and the same office he had, 
and with it I give you my heart and 
hand. My dear mother has indeed 
given me a beautiful ring for you, 
which I kindly ask you to expect 
when you come. May God bless 
our holy project to His honor and 
our true welfare, and may He bring 
you here to us hale and hearty in 
due time. With cordial greetings 
from all of us to you and to my 
dear future mother-in-law I remain 
in God, the most faithful betrothed, 
faithful unto death, of my dearly 
beloved betrothed. 


Anna Elisabeth Gottlieb Nolten 

Hohenseeden, the 24th of 

May, 1748. 

Many years later Andreas Chris- 
toph Buenger wrote (quoted in his 
biography, p. 22): “How much suc- 
cess the Lord granted me in this 
matter is probably known to those 
who are acquainted with both of us 
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and have had opportunity to note the 
Christian conduct of our married 
life. But a much safer course is 
pursued by those persons who first 
get to know each other’s disposition 
before they solemnly promise mar- 
riage; and if God does occasionally 
permit something unusual to occur 
and bestows happiness thereby, it 
must humbly be ascribed to His con- 
descension and kindness.” 
ographer son adds: “Even today: 
Hail to your choice, excellent 
Father!” 
II 

A few weeks before the Declara- 
tion of Independence was adopted, 
in June 1776, Johann Andreas 
Buenger, son of Andreas Christoph, 
preached his “trial sermon” in the 
village of Schoenbach near Greiz. 
The address must have met with the 
approval of the authorities con- 
cerned, because two weeks later he 
delivered his inaugural sermon there. 
He was, however, to be merely the 
assistant pastor. The senior pastor, 
J. E. Wagner, had lost his sight and 
could no longer perform all of the 
functions of his office; he was, how- 
ever, retained in his position up to 
the end of his life, eleven years later. 

By the time Johann Andreas 
Buenger had been in Schoenbach for 
a year and a half, he was deeply in 
love with a young widow who lived 
there, probably together with her 
mother, also a widow. The daughter, 
Christiane Friedericke Francke, née 
Hasse, had been married to Pastor 
Johann Elias Francke of Mauers- 
berg, who had died in 1772, leaving 
his widow the care of a young son. 


His bi- 


Christiane Friedericke must have 
been unusually attractive, for, be- 
sides having the handicap of a child, 
she was 32 years old to Johann An- 
dreas Buenger’s 26. 

His letter, proposing marriage, 
reads as follows: 

To Madame 


Madame the widow Francke née 
Hass, 
at present of and at 


Schoenbach 


For her personal attention.* 


My dear Mrs. Francke, 
In our incarnate Savior most 


dearly beloved friend, 


In the presence of our dear 
heavenly Father in Christ, of whom 
I know that He will not permit me, 
His child, to fall, but will lead me 
according to His plan, because I de- 
sire nothing but what is His will — 
in His presence I write this confi- 
dently, after a preceding struggle 
and disturbance of my heart. Hop- 
ing that you will not refuse my 
request, I submit the following ques- 
tions to you for a yes-or-no answer. 


1. Do you have any affection 
for me? 

2. Has any disturbance occurred 
in your heart because of me? 


3. Do you wish to be united in 
marriage with me sometime, and 
jointly with me strive for the treas- 
ure that is in heaven? 3 


4. Is your regard for me person- 
ally your sole consideration in this 
matter? 

5. Do you have the courage to 
share with me good and bad for- 
tune, joy and sorrow? 

6. Do you believe that in this 
matter God will direct and govern 
everything? 


3 This outside address is again in French; 
only the last line of it is in German. 
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If you would have the assurance 
to write your answer on this sheet 
of paper next to my questions, just 
as your heart is inclined, answering 
yes or no, and give the letter into 
my hands personally, then my wish 
would be fulfilled; if you knew me, 
you would aed admit your in- 
clination and would firmly rely on 
my discretion. But if you are not so 
inclined, please do not add anything 
to this letter, but return it again to 
me with your own hands, and allow 
my words to sink into the sea of 
oblivion in order that my sacred 
office may not be slandered. What 
my feelings are in this matter 
I know best of all, because it is the 
first time in my ineenthae I write 
this way; it would never have hap- 
pened if I had not had a special 
indication from my dear Savior that 
I should do it; you would dissolve in 
tears if I could tell you about it in 
advance. Sometime, as soon as 
I know that you are favorably dis- 
posed toward me, I will communi- 
cate it to you orally.* 

In the name of God J fplon 
you not to show this letter to any- 
body, not even to your dear mama, 
and not to give the least indication 
of it anywhere, but only to go into 
the sanctuary of God alone, sigh, 
pray, struggle, and include me in 
your prayer! and to return this let- 
ter to me soon, secretly with your 
own hands, and, if you feel impelled 
to do so, add a few words! Do not 
be timid, do everything in the pres- 
ence of your dearest Savior, who 
loves you inexpressibly, a true Bride- 
groom of your soul. My upright 
father in Greiz is praying earnestly 
for me and in this matter is solely 
trying to determine the will of the 
Savior. And Wagners here are also 


4 Johann Andreas Buenger most probably 
had done a bit of soothsaying with a book 
of devotions, just as his father had done in 


1746 


of the opinion that if it has been de- 
creed in heaven it must come to 
pass. Lord Jesus, if it is of Thy 
doing, help it prosper; if not, hin- 
der it. Hoping that you, as a lover 
of Jesus, will keep this matter secret 
and return this letter to me shortly 
without giving any indication of it 
at the parsonage, I remain with true 
esteem, 


Very honorable lady, 

Your close associate in prayer 

Johann Andreas Buenger 
Schoenbach 
Written on my birthday 
the 22d of December 1777 
with many sighs. 

P.S. Do not be concerned when 
you write; it is enough for me to 
have you know my feelings and to 
know yours in return; afterwards 
I shall tear up this letter again. 
God will at last indicate what His 
will is. 

P.S. If you already know of an- 
other opportunity [i.e., to be mar- 
tied, T. A.B.} which you would be 
inclined to accept, far be it from me 
to bring about a disturbance in your 
heart, or to try to change your de- 
cision. In such a situation grace 
must govern nature too. Then 
I shall be able to devote myself to 
the Lord’s work with less hin- 
drance. 


Johann Andreas Buenger’s insist- 
ence on secrecy could hardly have 
been more urgent if he had been 
planning to commit a crime. It is 
true that any indication that the 
young pastor was paying court to 
the young widow — and that he had 
been refused — would have set the 
tongues of the village gossips awag- 
ging furiously, but perhaps they 
were a-wagging furiously anyway. 
Certainly Johann Andreas is not 
playing quite fair: he implores the 
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young lady in the name of God not 
to discuss his proposal with anybody, 
not even with her “dear mama” or 
“at the parsonage,” that is, at the 
home of the senior pastor, J. E. 
Wagner; but he himself has dis- 
cussed it with his “upright father in 
Greiz,” and if he had not also talked 
it over with the Wagners, how did 
he know what they thought of it? 


Madame Francke probably did not 


mind this arrangement — or is it the 
reason why she kept her lover on 
tenterhooks for six days? Her re- 
ply, sent to him from the same vil- 
lage of Schoenbach, written on the 
blank space of the third page of his 
proposal, is dated Dec. 28; his letter 
was written Dec. 22. She answers 
his questionnaire as follows: 

My dear and highly esteemed 

Pastor Buenger: 


I am almost dissolved in tears, 
in sighing to the Lord, since I have 
received your valued letter. I am 
not worthy of all of the mercy and 
fatherly faithfulness of God, and 
I also do not consider myself worthy 
of the esteemed proposal concern- 
ing your person. But in the name 
of my omnipresent Savior I will 
answer your questions in the sin- 
cerity of my heart. 


be united in marriage with you}, 
since I am a poor and unimportant 
widow who has not a single ad- 
vantage, and you, honored sir, cer- 
tainly deserve to be far more happy 
than you could be through my 
wretched person. It would contin- 
ually grieve me to see you dissatis- 
fied on my account, and this is what 
caused the disturbance in my heart; 
to strive with you to attain the 
treasure laid up in heaven is my 
heartfelt desire. 

4. Your person—in your face 
particularly and in the way you 
move I have found a great similarity 
to my dear first husband; I prize 
this very highly, for I seem to see 
nothing but contentment. 

5. Good and bad fortune, yes, 
my whole life would I share with 
you, if only I were as perfect as you 
deserve to be happy. 

6. This has always been my 
motto: God will lead me according 
to His plans and finally take me 
into His joy. My dearest Lord Jesus 
will order all things to my salvation. 
If Jesus will abide with me, I will 
be content. He will reward you, too, 
most abundantly for your kind 
heart. 


I remain most sincerely 


Christiane Friedericke Francke 
Schoenbach 


the 28th of Dec., 1777. 


1. I confess boldly that I have 
a true affection for you, greater 
than for any other persons, because 
I know you fear and love the Triune 
God as much as I tearfully wish 
I might love this God Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

2. My heart has often been dis- 
turbed on your account, so much so 
that I have not dared to lift up my 
eyes and have sincerely entreated my 
dear Savior for strength to renounce 
my wishes. 

3. How could I [i.e., desire to 


The young couple was married on 
the following 7th of May and lived 
together happily for almost thirty 
years, when the wife died. Johann 
Andreas Buenger had a very long 
life; after a pastorate of 54 years in 
Schoenbach he retired in 1830, and, 
together with his second wife, Hen- 
riette, nee von Duerfeld, went to live 
in the village of Etzdorf, where his 
only son, Jacob Friedrich, was pas- 
tor. There he died Dec. 16, 1836. 
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North Dakota District to Mark 50th Anniversary 


At its recent District convention 
at Grand Forks, the North Dakota 
District resolved to commemorate its 
50 years of service in Kingdom work 
in 1960. Evidently a history of the 
District will not be prepared in ob- 
servance of this milestone, but a goal 
of $100,000 has been set as a thank- 
offering. 


The archivist, Rev. G. A. Gehrs, 
has been “directed to gather and to 
make available for this observance, 
historical data.”’ The convention also 
urged that all of its congregations 
establish the office of archivist so that 
local historical materials be properly’ 
preserved. 


Recent Publications 


The Aarhus Conference of Luther scholars, 
held in the summer of 1956, has been chron- 
icled for interested persons in Lutherforschung 
Heute, edited by Vilmos Vatja (Berlin: Lu- 
therisches Verlaghaus, 1958). Here are the 
essays and reports read at this conference, 
with a roster of the participants. Would you 
like to know more about the interest in Luther 
shown in France or Italy or Hungary as well 
as in Protestant countries? You can read all 
about them—in German. The story is a 
thrilling one. 

Volume 14 of Luther's Works has appeared. 
This is the third volume of selected psalms. 
Tt contains the seven penitential psalms, the 
four psalms of comfort, Psalms 1 and 2 from 
Works on the First Twenty-two Psalms, 1519 
2-97), ced -Peales 117, 118, and 147.. The 
translations again are of high order. The 
editorial skill of Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan and of 
the assistant editor, David E. Poellot, is evi- 
dent. Luther loved the Psalter more than any 
other book of the Bible. These expositions of 
his favorite psalms will help us to love the 
Psalter more. 

Dr. J. T. Mueller’s translation of Lu- 
ther’s Commentary on Genesis was published 
by Zondervan Publishing Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in two large volumes. Even 
so they appear in a shortened form. On two 
scores the publishers could have rendered the 
reader a greater service: the omissions should 
have been indicated; footnotes instead of 
parentheses should have been employed to 
elucidate Luther’s comments. There probably 
would have been fewer footnotes than there 
are parentheses. Luther’s emphasis on God’s 
grace and the hope of everlasting life is 
clearly evident in this translation. The trans- 
lator has aimed, as he points out, at giving the 
reader the essentials of Luther’s theology. 

In tribute to the late Walter A. Maier we 
note the publication of his commentary on the 


book of Nahum, published by Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. This scholarly exposition is an 
important contribution to Old Testament in- 
terpretation. The Committee on Scholarly 
Research made possible the editing of this 
work from Dr. Maier’s literary legacy. 

In the history of American Protestantism, 
The Fundamentals, published from 1909 to 
1912, are of considerable importance. They 
have been revised and edited under the 
sponsorship of the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles, with Charles L. Feinberg as editor. 
Kregel Publications of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has done a fine job of bookmaking in this 
two-volume jubilee-year edition. The dis- 
criminating reader will find much good ma- 
terial in these volumes, The Fundamentals for 
Today. They will hardly however, attain the 
significance of the earlier twelve volumes. 

The oldest Augustana Lutheran church 
building west of the Missouri River in 
Kansas, in the Blue River Valley, must give 
way to a dam to be constructed by the Federal 
Government. This will put an end to a his- 
toric church and congregation. On October 
19, 1958, the church celebrated its 95th an- 
niversary; it will never celebrate its 100th 
anniversary “unless a miracle happens.” Mari- 
andahl is named after Maria, the mother of 
John Johnson, the first Swede and Swedish 
Lutheran to come to Kansas; she is also the 
first of the Swedish immigrants to die in 
Kansas. Ruby Johnson tells the Mariandahl 
story in “Tragedy of a Doomed Church,” The 
Lutheran Companion, CIV (September 17, 
1958), 12—14. An anniversary book, well 
written and well illustrated, has also been 
published by Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill., Ninety-fifth Anniversary, 1863— 
1958. It tells about men and women of faith, 
courage, and a readiness to endure for the 
sake of their Lutheranism. Gis: 
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Editorial Notes 


What do church history and 
a torn pillow have in common? At 
first glance it seems as though this 
was intended as a joke. But this is 
not the case. 

Have you ever experienced the 

results of a torn feather pillow as it 
is carried on a stiff breeze? Natu- 
rally individual feathers and even 
clumps of them are wafted high and 
become almost irretrievable. 
_ At this point we see the similarity 
between church historical records and 
-a torn feather pillow. Unfortu- 
nately, in the several decades preced- 
ing and following the turn of the 
century, very little attention was 
paid to the systematic acquisition 
and filing of our Synod’s official 
correspondence and other documents 
not immediately related to a synodi- 
cal conventicn. Very few carbon 
copies of such letters were made 
with the result that this “official cor- 
respondence” has also been wafted 
on the breeze according to the ad- 
dresses of the various recipients. It 
is at best a painstaking job to try to 
collect this type of material at this 
late date. Frequently it becomes 
a most discouraging feature. Trail 
upon trail is picked up, sometimes 
leading to the desired piece, and at 
other times ending with the terse 
and final statement, “These records 
were destroyed by fire.” “We de- 
stroyed these items when we thought 
that no one was interested in them 
anyway.” 

What can still be done? It cer- 
tainly is much easier, in the case of 
an open feather pillow, if everyone 


who spots these feathers lends 


a hand. This is also most certainly 


true about historical records. If Ger- 
man manuscript material in the form 
of documents or letters is in existence 
somewhere, please notify us. We 
have recently received correspond- 
ence of vital interest to the formative 
years of our Synod, written more 
than 100 years ago. Fortunately, 
these were treasured items which had 
been transmitted from generation to 
generation. 

Whenever you encounter mate- 
tials which may be of historical im- 
portance to a proper understanding 
of the life and activities of our 
Lutheran Church in America, please 
notify us immediately at Concordia 
Historical Institute, so that the 
proper steps for acquisition can be 
made. A; Reasi 

is! 3K pone 

More than 30 years ago, the first 
president of the Institute, Mr. Louis 
H. Waltke, gave us a quote which is 
as potent today as it was when origi- 
nally written. In retrospect, his 
words may even ring truer than even 
he dared to envision. 

He said: “The Concordia Histori- 
cal Institute is doing splendid work. 
The work of the . . . Institute is 
wholly unselfish and solely for the 
good and benefit of our dear Synod, 
which we all love so well. The work 
of the . . . Institute can only be 
helpful to create more interest in our 
Lutheran Church, and besides, its 
work is a fine monument to our 
fcrefathers who have started and 
built our Synod.” ss A. RS. 
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